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Abstract 


In this article certain established scholarly views about religious lifein early Mathura 
are put to the scrutiny of material and textual evidence brought-together here in a 
new interpretive relationship. Maintaining that texts construct\sacred geography by 
overlaying narrative and mythic associations on the physical features and spread of 
the terrain, this article first turns to the Harivamsa Purana for its mythic depiction 
of Mathura and the Vraja region and compares it withthe scant references from the 
Divyavadana and Paumacariya, for their putatively Brahmanical and Buddhist-Jaina 
treatments of Mathura, respectively. The article then draws attention to the para- 
dox that while Buddhism and Jainism had a strong presence in the archaeological 
remains from early Mathura, there does ‘not appear to have been textual involve- 
ment with the city in these traditionslike there is in the cult of Krsna worship 
which, though relatively late in making an appearance among Mathura’s ruins, comes 
to textually identify itself with the city and its environs. Is this paradox a function of 
different literary genres and their worldviews? Relatedly, is early Krsnite Mathura to 
be understood as merely a-literary figment, with no connection to ground realities, 
as some suggest? Or did texts contract complex relationships with sacred spaces, 
re-fashioning their local histories and multiple traditions of belief and worship to 
articulate new identities that were yet founded on continuities? This article cor- 
relates art and:archaeological remains from early Mathura with textual imaginaries 
to suggest ways in which to reinterpret the relationship between sacred site, text 
and practice. 
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Inan iconic article published in 1976 titled ‘Braj, Lost and Found’,” Charlotte Vaudeville 
posited that though best identified with Krsna worship, the site of early Mathura had 
but a fleeting association with that god, ‘providing but an entrance and exit’ for him as 
she put it, and that it was only very late, in the sixteenth century CE, that the area of 
Mathura came to be truly a centre of Krsna-worship when it was ‘occupied’, as it were, 
by the devotional Vaisnava cults of Caitanya and Vallabha.* Vaudeville based herself 
on various kinds of evidence and prior suppositions, such as the fact that the early 
Krsnite texts, the Harivamsa Purana (HV) and the Bhagavata Purana, located Krsna 
outside Mathura, that is, in Vraja, the adjoining pasture lands (and later Dvaraka in 
Gujarat); and that iconic representations of Krsna from Mathura were scarce before the 
Gupta period, with a greater abundance of Buddhist and Jaina sculptures instead. 

The invocation of the paucity of iconic remains in this theory would seem to over- 
look the finding of more than two dozen four-armed Vasudeva Krsna images from the 
Kusana period reported in 1951 and so too a number of kinship triads, that is, joint 
images of Krsna, his brother Balarama and sister Ekanamsa, all from Mathura between 
the first and third centuries CE, which were documented later.’ However, to most histo- 
rians who studied the question, like H.C. Raychaudhuri,>\Suvira Jaiswal° and Vaudeville 
herself—who maintained that the cult of Krsna as we know it was a fabricated and com- 
posite one, consisting of the amalgamation of two-different cult-heads—these images 
found would not count as representations of Krsna Gopala, the cowherd god of Vraja, but 
as those of Vasudeva Krsna, the Vaisnava, ksatriya hero—god of Dvaraka. In other words, 
for these scholars Krsna Gopala was notadentified with Vasudeva Krsna, or with Visnu, 
by the time of the Kusanas. And this despite the testimony of the Mahabharata and its 
supplement (khila), the HV. For instance, in another article titled ‘The Cowherd God in 
Ancient India’, Vaudeville wrote: ‘The study of the iconographic and literary materials 
at our disposal tends to show-that the absorption of the Krsna-Gopal (sic) cycle into the 
Vaisnavite cycle must have taken place in southern India, more probably in the Karnatak 
(sic), towards the end of the Gupta period’! (emphasis added). This is a problematic sug- 
gestion that has caused\much confusion, as we shall see. 

Some twelve years later, Alf Hiltebeitel, in a remarkable essay titled ‘Krsna at 
Mathura’, invoked Vaudeville’s observation and went about providing an explanation 
for it, as it were. He argued that the absence of Krsna from Mathura in texts like the 
Mahabharata and HV was ‘symbolically connected...with the prominence in Mathura 
during a period of the Mahabharata’s composition, of both Jainism and Buddhism’® 


? Vaudeville, ‘Braj, Lost and Found’. First published in the Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. 18, 1976, pp. 195-213. 
3 The words ‘occupation’ and ‘colonization’ are used by Dalmia in her Editor’s Preface to explain the import 
of Vaudeville’s theory. Vaudeville was actually anticipated by H. Goetz who back in 1932 first suggested that 
Mathura did not appear to be an object of veneration until Caitanya’s time. See Goetz, JUPS, 5, 1932, p. 5 
cited in Vaudeville, ‘Braj, Lost and Found’, p. 48, note 3. 

4V.S. Agrawala in 1951 enumerated fourteen images while Doris Srinivasan later put the figure at thirty. 
Agrawala, Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images, p. 4. Srinivasan, ‘Vaisnava Art and Iconography at 
Mathura’, p. 384. For kinship triads see Srinivasan, ‘Early Krsna Icons’, p. 127. 

> Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early History. 

® Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism. 

In her Myths, Saints and Legends in Medieval India, p. 36. 

8 Hiltebeitel, ‘Krsna at Mathura’, p. 98. 
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(emphasis added). These texts, according to Hiltebeitel, operating with a sense of a 
consistent symbolic geography, collapsed history into myth, identifying Mathura with 
the orthodoxy of madhyadesa, and its enemies Kamsa and Jarasamdha with the forces 
of heterodoxy (Buddhism and Jainism) that eroded the stability of dharma in this mid- 
dle country. While Hiltebeitel’s interpretation provides an ingenious insight into the 
possible workings of literary—ideological symbolism, it should be noted that it inad- 
vertently ends up contraverting Vaudeville’s belief that Mathura was not the site of a 
Vaisnavised Krsna cult before the Gaudiya and Vallabhite take-over. For, if Krsna was 
indeed being claimed by Brahmanical orthodoxy in this literary arrangement vis-a-vis 
Mathura, it shows an already complete identification of Krsna Gopala, the hero of the 
HAY, with Vasudeva Krsna, the unquestioned upholder of dharma, and Narayana Visnu, 
the ultimate godhead of who he was the incarnation. In other words, for Hiltebeitel’s 
formulation to be correct, it is only a brahmanised Vaisnavised Krsna that was being 
associated with Mathura in these early texts, even if by his absence. 


Mathura in the Texts 


But was Krsna really textually absent from Mathura? And does this also translate into 
an absence of Krsna worship from a Buddhistic.and Jainistic Mathura, as has been 
widely assumed on the basis of art evidence? In this connection I would like to draw 
attention to the existence of an important paradox that has not been noted before: While 
Buddhism and Jainism had a strong presence in the material remains from early 
Mathura, there does not appear to have been textual involvement with the city in the 
Buddhist or Jaina traditions in anywhere near the same degree in which the cult of 
Krsna worship, though supposedly late in making an appearance among Mathura’s 
ruins, comes to textually~relate to the city and its environs, Vrndavana and 
Govardhana. 

How is this paradox to.be explained? Is it a function of different generic tendencies 
of different literary-traditions and their worldviews? We know that the Hindu—Puranic 
genre is an overtly locative one, dwelling at great length on a variety of sacred sites 
and places, even if in a rhetorical fashion, and generating practically geo-biographies 
if not geo-cults out of them. In contrast, among the Jainas the early Paumacariya of 
Vimalasuri (variously dated between the second and fifth century CE) which is in 
Prakrit, and among early Buddhist works of the avaddana genre that mention Mathura, 
like the fourth century CE Divyavadana, there is but a reference to Mathura as a back- 
ground for the events narrated and the figures portrayed, and nowhere near a dwell- 
ing on or celebration of the city or area around it.’ This is despite the fact that one of 
the great councils of the Jainas was held in Mathura in the fifth century CE and the 
Mathura school of art as it developed was focused on Buddhism and Jainism. 

Now compare this with the second and largest section of the HV, the Visnu Parvan, 
which, in the course of narrating the birth, childhood and adolescence of the lord Krsna 
over many chapters, is dedicated to an expansive mapping of the sacred geography 
of Vraja, that is, the Mathura region, suffusing the landscape with tales of the divine. 
Witness some of this juxtaposition of myth and environment in the text: Gokula, the 


° Cowell and Neil, The Divyavadana, Avadana no. XXVI. Jacobi, Acdrya Vimalasiiri’s Paumacariyam. 
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pastoral village (ghosa) in Vraja in which dwelled Nandagopa, the chief cowherd and 
adoptive father of Krsna Gopala, is encountered immediately on crossing the river 
Yamuna, located as it was on the bank opposite to Mathura city (this is described in 
the fifth chapter called Nandavrajagamanam)."° It is here that crawling about Vraja, 
Krsna’s infancy pans out, and he performs in the first seven years of his life! his first 
lilas or acts of playful wonder, such as the overthrowing of the cart-shaped demon 
(sakatabhanga) (HV 2.6.6), the uprooting of the Yamalarjuna trees (HV 2.7.17—18), 
and the killing of Piitana (Putanadvadha), Kamsa’s evil wet-nurse sent disguised as a 
murderous bird to bring an end to the divine baby’s life (HV 2.6.26). 

Thereafter, it is an important turn in adolescent Krsna’s assumption of the leadership 
of the cowherd community (gopas) when, on observing the exhaustion of the pastures 
in Gokula, he recommends the shifting of their village and all its cows to Vrndavana, 
the woods lying further along the banks of the Yamuna. This passage of transfer from 
Gokula to Vrndavana deserves to be quoted here. It illustrates the-text’s ability and 
intent to chart and sanctify the surrounding environs of Mathura-in both general terms 
and specifics, such as flagging particular topographic or ecological landmarks, like the 
Govardhana hill, the Yamuna river in her local name as\K4lindi and the Bhandira tree, 
all of which play their own roles in taking the pastoral-cum-divine narrative forward. 
Clearly, the landscape of the Mathura region is interwoven into the mythology in insep- 
arable ways right from the HV. This is how Krsna describes the entire landscape: 


“It is heard that there is a beautiful forest named Vrndavana. That forest has adequate green 
grass. There are trees with delicious fruitand the water is good to taste. There are no thorny 
bushes, it has all that a forest should have. There are many kadamba trees in that forest on the 
banks of Yamuna. A cool breeze blows there. All seasons are present there simultaneously. 
The gopis (cowherdesses) can.roam freely. 


There is a great mountain named Govardhana not very far from the forest. The mountain has 
many tall peaks. It looks.splendid like Mt. Mandara in Nandana vana (heavenly woods). In 
the middle of the forest, there is a banyan tree with huge branches reaching upto one yojana 
in height. Called Bhandira, it dazzles like a blue cloud in the sky. 


The river Kalindt runs through the middle like the parting on the forehead of a married 
woman, like the river Nalini that runs through Nandana vana. It will be a pleasure for us to 
walk around there and see Govardhana, Bhandiram, other trees, and the beautiful Kalindi.’ 
(AV 2.8.22-28) 


Thus gradually, moving forward, the vraja reached Vrndavana. The residences were built 
over a vast area, for the benefit of cows. The carts were parked around the boundary in the 
shape of a semi-crescent. In the middle, the breadth was one yojana and the length was two 
yojanas...Pegs were driven into the ground. Churning ropes were tied on the pegs. Poles 
were erected and carts were tied to these poles. Buttermilk pots were hung on the poles with 
ropes. For cover, mats of grass were spread. Nests were built here and there on the trees for 
birds. Places were cleared for building cowsheds. Mortars were installed. Fires were lit. Seats 
made from the skin of calves were unloaded. Some gopis were lowering water pots from their 
heads. Some were enjoying the beauty of the forest. Some were walking around pulling down 
the branches of trees. The young and old gopas were busy; some were cutting firewood and 


‘0 See Purushothaman and Harindranath, Harivamsa Purana, Visnu Parvan. Hereafter HV. 
"AV 2.8.1 
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trees with axes. Because of all this, that place of vraja, surrounded by forest, appeared 
enchanting. ..The cows which gave plenty of milk entered Vrndavana, which was full of bird- 
song. 


Where Madhusidana (Krsna), the benefactor, is present, there the calves, cows and people 
can never face difficulty. Thus the cows, vraja and the young Samkarsana began to live with 
delight in the place liked by Krsna. (HV 2.9.20-35) 


It is Vrndavana that proves to be the playground of Krsna and Samkarsana’s ado- 
lescent games and carefree jaunts with other gopas and with gopis, including the cir- 
cular dance of Krsna during the season of the rains with all the cowherdesses coveting 
his attention (see below). Note also in the text’s description of Vrndavana that fol- 
lows, the presence of other trademark motifs of the Krsna myth cycle; such as the lord 
playing the flute.'* This, together with the dalliance with the gopis, were themes that 
were seized on and elaborated—but not inaugurated or invented—by the ninth century 
Bhagavad Purana, the twelfth century Gitagovinda of Jaideva, and the sixteenth cen- 
tury Mathuramahatmya of Ripa Gosvamin, the Caitanya follower. 


One day while wandering in the forest with the cows, the Lord saw...the huge banyan tree, 
named Bhandira, appearing like a mountain. Seeing this beautiful tree, Krsna decided to 
stay there. Krsna along with other cow-tending boys of the same age had a good time under 
the tree, like he used to in heaven before. When.Krsna played under the Bhandira tree, his 
cow-tending boys brought him many toys of the forest. Some others with joyful minds sang. 
Some others who liked Krsna’s /i/as sang. about them. When the boys sang, Krsna played a 
whistle made of palm leaves. Sometimes he played flute (venu), tumburu or lyre (vind). 
(AV 2.11.23-27) 


The chastisers of their enemies, Krsna and Balarama, would sometimes challenge each other 
for a duel, sing together, search for trees, and sometimes call the cows and calves by their 
names (HV 2.14.3). There, the two brothers, expert in duelling, engaged in exercise by swing- 
ing and throwing stones. Along with their cow-tending friends, the two lion-like valiant 
brothers, roamed as they liked joyfully, displaying various fighting methods there. (HV 
2.14.10-11) 


Krsna, who is knowledgeable about time, in his prime youth, invited the young gopis in the 
night, and experienced joy with them. Even though prevented by their husbands, brothers and 
mothers, the gopis, who liked pleasure, searched for Krsna in the night. All of them stood 
forming a circle and each one enjoyed herself with one of him. In this manner, pairs of Krsna 
and a gopi each were formed. The gopis sang the tales of Krsna; fixing their eyes on him, they 
imitated his /i/as and walked like him...In this way, Krsna enjoyed the company of orna- 
mented gopis in circles in the moonlit nights during the autumn. (HV 2.20.18-35) 


Moreover, Vrndavana is also the site of other divine acts by Krsna and Samkarsana 
that were meant to rid Vraja and the earth of evil dangers such as the horse-demon Kest 
and the bull-demon Arista, as well as Pralamba, the daitya. These acts indeed earn the 
two deities some of their many epithets (Kesava and Baladeva, respectively).'° 


"2 Both brothers also play the flute as children in Gokula HV 2.8.5. See also 2.11.12. 
'3 Pralamba, HV 2.14.12. Arista, HV 2.22.31. Kesi, HV 2.24.6-65. 
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Similarly but more spectacularly, it is the banks of the Yamuna (vamundatire) that 
witness the quelling of the serpent—-demon Kaliya in the episode titled kaliyadaman. Yet 
again effectively evoking and involving the quintessential riverine identity of Mathura 
and Vraja, the episode is described thus in the HV: 


One day, while tending the cows, Krsna...went to the banks of the Yamuna which had trees 
covered with creepers and bushes. He saw the river which appeared curved because of waves. 
A pleasant wind was blowing touching the surface of the water. Good pathways led to the 
river. The water was good to taste. There were many ponds and the water flowed with force. 
The trees on the banks were bent due to the force of water and wind. The atmosphere was 
filled with the sounds of swans, kadrandavas and cranes. The river was full of aquatic animals 
and a variety of water-borne flowers. The water appeared greenish due to them. 


Wandering along the banks of that great river, Krsna saw a huge lake ‘theybreadth of one 
yojana. The huge water body was calm and silent like an ocean without any movement. 
Aquatic animals and birds avoided it. On the unapproachable banks, there were big holes 
where serpents lived. The entire lake was covered with the fire and smoke emanating from 
the poison of the serpents. The water was not fit for drinking. Jt.was impossible for the birds 
to fly in the sky over that lake. If a blade of dry grass fell on the water, it was immediately 
burned. For a distance of a yojana all around the lake, it-was even difficult for the devas to 
walk. 


Seeing that vast lake, Krsna thought: ‘This lake is the residence of serpent Kaliya, black like 
the afijana stone. It is Kaliya that has polluted the entire Yamuna...Thus it is my duty to 
destroy the king of serpents so that water of this river becomes useful for vraja. People will 
be able to roam in this area again. The river will become sacred and a source of happiness. 
For this reason, I took birth as a cowherd (gopajanma) and started residing in the vraja. 
It is for destroying the wicked who stay on the wrong path (nigrahartham durdtmanam). 
(AV 2.11.28-39) 


Now, the HV was:composed probably between the first and third centuries CE and 
is believed to contain material that was still earlier. As such it is particularly note- 
worthy that, as\we-have just seen in detail, the text already purposively names and 
charts as elements of this sacred terrain adjoining the city of Mathura, places such as 
Vrndavana, Gokula, Govardhana (see below) and Yamuna, the iconic river that flowed 
right through the environs of Mathura and the narrative played out therein. It bears 
stating, then, that Vaudeville’s claim that it was the Gaudtyas and Vallabhites, coming 
more than a millennium after the HV, who were responsible for the discovery and inau- 
guration of these very sites of sacredness and veneration—is not quite tenable. There 
is no denying the seminal contribution of these medieval movements to the celebration 
of Vraja; however, Vaudeville’s theory would have us believe that the Mathura of the 
HV or even the Bhagavad Purana (which has not been discussed here because of its 
relatively late date but which still antedates Caitanya and Vallabha by centuries) is to 
be understood as merely a literary figment, with no connection to ground realities that 
were dominated by Buddhist and Jaina presence at that time. Is it justified to so argue 
for an utter divorce between text and reality? 

I wish to use this apparent paradox between the textual and material evidence relat- 
ing to diverse cults in Mathura as an entry point to reappraise questions not only 
about the composition of Krsna worship but about the relationship between text and 
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practice as centred on Mathura. I will argue that texts may contract complex relation- 
ships with sacred spaces, appropriating and re-appropriating these, and re-fashioning 
and integrating their local histories and multiple traditions of belief and worship. While 
new identities may be articulated in the process, old continuities and overlaps never 
disappear, nor are meant to disappear, in theory or practice. They may even constitute 
the essence of the new and so should be included in any reckoning of the end cultic 
phenomenon. Accordingly, I will also raise questions of method relating to how we 
read sacred art remains. I will argue that the particular forms Krsna worship took in 
and around Mathura, which are well-reflected in text as well as contemporary practice 
of an archaic nature, suggest perhaps a need to qualify how we have interpreted both 
archaeological evidence and absence in Mathura. 


Krsna Gopala or Vasudeva Krsna? 


Let us begin by reminding ourselves of what is the earliest association of Krsna wor- 
ship with Mathura that scholars generally maintain we have./It is the fourth century 
BCE reference in Megasthenes’ /ndika to the veneration in which Herakles was held 
among the people of Soursenoi whose two major cities were Methora and Kleisbora 
and where the river Jobares/Isobares flowed.'* While the Siirasenas, a branch of the 
Yadu dynasty to which Krsna’s father, Vasudeva, belonged; the river Jamuna/Yamuna; 
and the city of Mathura are all easily recognised as the people and places mentioned in 
this reference, the Greek god named is-also widely accepted as referring to Krsna.'° 
Moreover, given the monster-slaying feats attributed to Herakles in Greek mythology, 
it is possibly the veneration of Krsna Gopala—the slayer of theriomorphic demons 
Putana, Arista, Kesi, Hayagriva and Kaliya—that inspired the comparison rather than 
the worship of Vasudeva Krsna, if the two ought to be distinguished at all. And yet 
there is no doubt that Vasudeva Krsna as well as his brother Balarama/deva have also 
always been associated with the ruling Yadu family of Mathura (Vrisnt branch, to 
which their mother Devak1 belonged) and been revered as such in Hindu and later Jaina 
traditions alike, as.reflected in the Mahabharata and the eighth century Jaina Harivamsa 
Purdna by Jinasena."° 

In other words, both Krsna Gopala and Vasudeva Krsna seem to have been esteemed 
in Mathura, and most probably as one, as early as the fourth century BCE, and the 
mythology is not gainfully bisected into two supposed strands as far as the Mathura 
region is concerned. Moreover, there is other evidence (given below) that this may 
have happened at a date long preceding the HV, which was supposed by scholars to 
have engineered the merging of the two god-heads in typical Puranic fashion. This is 


'4 Jaiswal, Origin and Development of Vaisnavism, p. 170. 

'S Interestingly, a single image identified as the Greek god Herakles himself has also been found from 
Mathura (personal communication from Doris Srinivasan). But since this is the only example of its kind, 
scholars, probably correctly, have not yet connected it to the referent in Megasthenes’ account. 

‘6 The eighth century Jaina Harivamsa Purdna by Jinasena enumerates Vasudeva and Baladeva as among the 
Salakapurusas or pre-eminent men of Jaina tradition, and as cousins of Neminatha, a Vrsni and the twenty- 
second tirthankara. Their relationship with the latter is also seen in a famous image found from early 
Mathura. See Cort, ‘An Overview of the Jaina Purdnas’ and Padmanabh Jaini, ‘Jaina Puranas: A Puranic 
Counter Tradition’ in Doniger, Purana Perennis, pp. 188, 210-11. 
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significant because it would show that the HV may have actually been merely record- 
ing or articulating a phenomenon already in place. After all, we know from Patafyali’s 
Mahabhasya that well before the second century BCE stories from this conjoint myth 
cycle centred on Mathura, like the Kamsavadha, were in currency and even the object 
of theatrical representation. Some scholars have also pointed out early passages in the 
Mahabharata that show that ‘the Harivamsa tales were not a bardic creation ex nihilo. 
Lore about Krsna’s childhood had been in circulation for several centuries...The 
Harivamsa was not the expression of the faith of some new sectarian group, discontin- 
uous from the Krisnite movement known in the Mahabharata...[but] shows continuity 
with the Epic cult of Krsna in important matters...”!? As Norvin Hein, the outstand- 
ing scholar of Mathura writes, ‘Addressed to a new time rather than to a new people, 
the Harivamsa contributes to the life of an ongoing Vaisnava community’ (emphasis 
added).'* One would also like to add that we find these Krsna Gopala myths occurring 
in other kinds of literature as well, such as kdvya as early as from the first century CE 
onwards: For example, the Saundarananda of Asvaghosa as wellas the Balacarita of 
Bhasa, the latter in fact a play dedicated to the tales of young (bala) Krsna, thereby 
attesting to the established nature of the myth cycle.” 

What all of this suggests is that Krsna worship was in existence in Mathura from 
fairly early. Now, if this is an acceptable surmise, what are its implications for interpret- 
ing the art remains? First, it is perhaps no longeras important as Vaudeville had believed 
that representations of Krsna myths like the\kaliyadaman or lifting of Govardhana 
occur late among the sculptural remains-found in and around Mathura. That these date 
no earlier than the Gupta period now does not show that Krsna worship dates no ear- 
lier than that; it at best suggests a transition or elaboration in the choice of themes to 
be visually narrated, for which reasons could be varied. Hein has suggested, for example, 
drawing on J.L. Masson’s psychoanalytic observations, that society in the Gupta age was 
reacting against the ‘triumph.of order’ represented by the growing restrictiveness of the 
caste system when they turned with greater fervour to the childlike sportiveness (/ias), 
spontaneity, and abandon that Krsna Gopila’s childhood myths stood for.”° 

Second, the earliest iconographic evidence of the Krsna cult in Mathura then dates 
from the four sets of triads and the 30 four-armed cakradharis, that I earlier mentioned, 
found from approximately the first century CE onwards. This evidence is rich enough 
to have been described by Doris Srinivasan as ‘a sudden burst’ in the number and vari- 
ety of Vaisnava icons from the Kusana period;”! it is another matter that a ‘burst’ of this 
kind in an artistic medium cannot in fact have been sudden and must have been pre- 
ceded by both considerable practice and faith. As things stand, however, does the first 
century date of these Krsnite icons compare unfavourably with the date of the earliest 
Buddhist and Jaina icons unearthed at Mathura? The latter date from the first century 


'” Hein, ‘A Revolution in Krsnaism’, pp. 300-305. 

'S Hein points to the passage in the Mahabharata 2.38.4—9 where Sisupila lists all Krsna’s childhood exploits 
(such as are elaborated in the later HV). Citing the critical edition of Franklin Edgerton and the analysis of 
Rajendra Nanavati, he is certain that this passage is authentic, not a later interpolation, and precedes the 
secondary expansion of the Mahabharata text. See Hein, ‘A Revolution in Krsnaism’, p. 305. 

'9 Jaiswal, Origin and Development of Vaisnavism, pp. 79-80. 

20 Hein, ‘A Revolution in Krsnaism’, pp. 312, 315. 

21 Srinivasan, ‘Vaisnava Art and Iconography at Mathura’, p. 384. 
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BCE, but they begin to occur with any frequency only from the first century CE itself, 
much like the Vaisnava images though in larger numbers perhaps. Interestingly, the 
earliest anthropomorphic representations of Siva, Sirya and Durga, apart from Visnu at 
Mathura, also belong to the Kusana period.” It may be reasonable therefore to perhaps 
visualise something of a growing turn to anthropomorphism from an earlier aniconism 
during this time—across the board, across diverse traditions. 

Moreover, it bears emphasising that sculptures in stone, such as what the Buddhist, 
Jaina and Krsna images from Mathura are, would never have been the first iconographic 
representations; they would almost certainly have been preceded by centuries of work 
in non-stone materials, such as clay but, most widely, wood and cloth (vamapata). 
So what we have are the earliest surviving examples, rather than the earliest images. 
Therefore, when translating remains in stone into measurable evidence of the presence 
or absence of a sacred tradition at Mathura, we should not fail to take into account this 
prehistory of iconography, so to speak. In other words, we have to be open to the pos- 
sibility that cults predated their earliest material remains, a fact-probably captured in 
textualised myths about them. 


Multiformity in Krsna Worship 


This possibility may be especially relevant fora tradition like Krsna worship that was 
characterised, I would like to submit, by its multiformity. In other words it was consti- 
tuted of multiple contexts that derived from; or were transmutations of, different local 
cultic figures of Mathura, such as yaksas, nagas and the goddess. This has of course 
been noted before by various scholars, especially eloquently by Vaudeville, but essen- 
tially for distinguishing Krsna worship from these cults rather than for appreciating the 
local make-up of the Krsna-cult itself. It is merely a difference in emphasis but leads 
one to very different results..No one of these cultic alliances for Krsna exhausted the 
whole; they all combined.in complementary roles that fleshed out Krsna worship and 
lent meanings and-relevance to it. A one-dimensional search for signs of Krsna wor- 
ship, then, perhaps_misses the point somewhat. 

The theologically significant combinations in which Krsna worship occurs are best 
exemplified in the conception, both iconographic and textual, of the kinship triad. 
This is, instructively, among the earliest forms in which Krsna icons come down to us 
not only from Mathura but also from sites as spread out as Gaya (Bihar) and Puskar 
(Rajasthan). Of this triad Balarama, also known as Baladeva and Samkarsana in the 
HAV, was a naga deity, complete with his effulgent complexion, great strength, irascible 
temperament, fondness for liquor, association with water, and insignia like the plough 
(hala) and the club (miisala). All these features are seen adopted into his characterisa- 
tion in the HV as well as in his iconography. For example, the HV describes his appear- 
ance and powers thus in the words of Krsna himself on the occasion of the two boys 
fending off a demon in the Vrnda woods: 


Then Krsna, who was fully aware of the features and strength of the son of Rohini (Balarama), 
spoke joyfully with a smile: ‘Remember and experience that form of Narayana (lying on 


2 Paul and Paul, ‘Brahmanical Images in the Kusana Art of Mathura’, p. 137. 
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Sesa) which you take at the time of deluge (pralaya), when all the worlds disappear and the 
oceans become one. Remember your original form, which is the cause of ancient gods, 
brahma and salila (water), as well as your own features and splendor (HV 2.14.36—37). I am 
the eternal Visnu and you are the ancient Sesa. You are the eternal god, sanadtana Sesa, of the 
universe. Our eternal form governs the world by taking two bodies. (HV 2.14.47)’... 


A voice was [then] heard in the sky: ‘The daitya was killed by bala (strength). Hence the 
name (of Samkargana) is pronounced as Baladeva’(HV 2.15.58). 


All the naga features of Balarama and indeed the equation between him and Ananta 
or Sega, the cosmic lord of the serpents and Visnu’s companion, are also made clear in 
the HV chapter titled Akriiradarsanam (the Vision of Akrira). Akrira takes a dip in the 
Yamuna to worship Sesanaga but ends up seeing the likeness of Balarama: 


In the middle (of négaloka), he saw Sesa, with a thousand heads, with a flag with a golden 
palm leaf on it, carrying a plough (ha/a) in one hand. A club (miisala) was kept near his belly 
(HV 2.26.49).?3 Wearing a blue dress, with white complexion (samvalitampanduram), wear- 
ing one ear ring, intoxicated and seated on a white seat created-by his own serpentine body, 
adorned by svastika and varaha and holding the earthy the slayer of enemies, with his long 
arms smeared with paste of red sandal, the one with a lotus flower from his navel, with white 
complexion, attractive with his effulgence (tejasa) (HV 2.26.50-53). Akriira saw the king of 
serpents, the lord of Ekarnava (ocean at the time of deluge), being worshipped by great ser- 
pents such as Vasuki, Kambala, Asvataru and-Karkotaka (HV 2.26.54-56). He saw Visnu, 
dark as a rain cloud, dressed in yellow clothes, with the mark of srivatsa adorning his chest, 
seated on Sesa’s lap. (HV 2.26.58). 


Seeing the eternal bhdgavata among the serpents, Akriira rose up from the water, highly 
astonished. (But) there too (on the banks of the Yamuna) he saw Bala and Kesava with won- 
derful bodies, seated on the chariot, looking at each other. Curious, then, Akriira again went 
under the water, and again he saw the white-faced deva (Sega), dressed in blue, being wor- 
shipped. Akrira saw lord\Krsna seated on the lap of the thousand-faced lord (Ananta), being 
worshipped (HV2.26..61—64). 


Significantly, among the art remains at Mathura too has been identified the 
Samkarsana stone image from Jansuti, from the second century BCE.”* It stands under 
the canopy of a seven-hooded serpent and bears a striking resemblance to Nagaraja 
images,”° and of course invokes Samkarsana—Balarama’s mythic role as Visnu’s cosmic 
serpent, Sesanaga. Indeed among the earliest icons from Mathura are not just Buddhist 
or Jaina ones but naga ones such as this, which, together with the structural remains of 
naga shrines around Mathura as at Sonkh, amply testify to the early popularity of the 
cultic figure that was such a critical segment of Krsna worship. 

No less ancient than ndga worship at Mathura was the worship of yaksas, the 
massive yaksa of Parkham dating back to the second/first century BCE being an 


3 The miisala and the hala are also seen as Balarama’s weapons in the battle against Jarasamdha fought at 
Mathura HV 2.35.60. His white complexion and blue garments are mentioned earlier during his stay at 
Gokula as a child HV 2.8.2 and in Vrndavana HV 2.14.5. 

4 See Agrawala, A Short Guide-Book, p. 14, fig. 1; Joshi, Catalogue of the Brahmanical Sculptures, pt. 1, 
fig. 13. 

°5 Srinivasan, ‘Vaisnava Art and Iconography at Mathura’, p. 389. 
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excellent example. Krsna himself, it can be argued, has been shown in one sense to 
be the yaksa of Govardhana,”° performing the primary yaksa function of protection 
and guidance—a function taken on by the Boddhisattva cult in Mahayana Buddhism 
as well, it would seem. Indeed the Govardhanadharana episode illustrates the point, 
even as it again underlines how rooted the early Krsna myth cycle was in the local 
landscape of Mathura. This important tale is narrated thus in the HV: 


Due to the thundering of clouds and the roaring of the rain, the grass and the trees began to 
tremble. The terrified gopas started saying, ‘The time of destruction has come. The earth has 
become engulfed in the sea.’ Due to the incessant rain, the cows were terrified. They bel- 
lowed and stood still as though they had become statues. Unable to bear the stress, some cows 
gave up their lives, some became ill and fell, others fell down with their calves. Unable to 
bear the rain...the calves raised their heads towards Damodara (Krsna)’s face as though 
appealing to him thus: ‘Please save us’ (¢rahiti). 


Observing the bad day, the suffering and death of cows, and the impending doom of gopas, 
Krsna became very angry...and said to himself: ‘I will now lift the Govardhana hill along 
with the trees and forest, creating a place to save the cows. fromthe terrible rain... The length 
of this place is five krosa and the breadth is one krosa. When! am able to protect all the three 
worlds, what is the protection of vraja for me? (trailokyamapyutsahate raksitum kim 
punarvrajam).” (HV 2.18.19-57) 


Earlier, the people of Vraja when asked to relocate to Vindavana, are also shown 
deferring to Krsna thus: 


You are our dependence. You are our happiness. You are our shelter. You protect us from our 
fears. You are our well-wisher_(tvam gatistvam ratiscaiva tvam vettd tvam pardyanam 
bhayesvabhayadastvam nastvameva suhrdam suhrta). (HV 2.17.3) 


And in the Kaliyadaman episode too, the cowherds tell Nanda: 


O sinless one!.From today, Krsna with long eyes is the shelter for gopas, cows and vraja 
(gopanam gavam gosthasya cdnagha). (HV 2.12.46) 


Indeed later Krsna and Balarama are both thought to be yaksas by a garland-maker in 
Mathura city, because of their splendid physical proportions and because Krsna grants 
him a boon (HV 2.27.24). What all these instances characterising Krsna as the saviour 
suggest is the close affinity between early Krsna worship and veneration of yaksas in 
Mathura, to the point, perhaps, of the two being regarded as interchangeable. 

Krsna and Balarama’s sister Ekanamsa provides perhaps the most intriguing ele- 
ment of integration of the goddess into an otherwise masculine, pastoral or martial 
divinity. She is repeatedly named in the HV as Vindhyavasini (and as Afjana devi 
in the contemporary Buddhist Ghata Jataka).”” Significantly, ethnographic work has 
shown that these two are the names given to folk goddesses (Joka devis) worshipped 
even today in the Mathura area, together with Manasa devi (the snake goddess closely 


°6 Vaudeville also makes this point. ‘The Cowherd God in Ancient India’, p. 26. 
27 HV 2.2.49, 2.3.8, 2.22.53-58. Ghata Jataka cited in Jaiswal, Origin and Development of Vaisnavism, p. 68. 
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related to Govardhana hill), Vrinda devi (goddess of the woods) and Ganga devi.** The 
HY tells us the following about Ekanamsa by way of Visnu addressing her with regard 
to her impending birth as Krsna’s (his) sister: 


We both, brother and sister, will be born during the eighth month of pregnancy. To achieve 
the destruction of Kamsa, we will be interchanged from one mother to another (HV 2.2.37). 
You will have the same complexion, dark (Arsna), as mine...In your four arms, you will carry 
a trident, a sword with golden handle, a pot filled with honey, and a pure lotus (HV 2.2.40-41). 
You will shine with a flag adorned with peacock feathers (HV 2.2.45). You will travel in all 
three worlds and any prayer to you will be fruitful. You will assume any form at your will and 
grant boons (HV 2.2.50). 


Followed by bhita-ganas (spirits and celestial beings), you are fond of offerings of liquor 
and meat (suramdnsabalipriya). On the navami day (ninth day of the dark fortnight) you will 
receive worship with animal sacrifice (HV 2.2.52). 


You have multiple forms (bahuriipa) and fearful forms (viriipa). You follow various paths 
(anekavidhicarini)... You always protect your devotees. You dwell on dangerous mountain 
peaks, rivers, caves, forests and gardens. You are worshipped by tribal people such as sabaras, 
barbaras and pulindas. You are always thronged by cocks, goats, sheep, lions and tigers. You 
are known as the one who resides in the Vindhya mountains (vindhyavasini) (HV 2.3.5-8). 


You are the sister (bhagini) of Baladeva. You are‘the night... You are the abode, death and 
liberation of all beings. You are the daughter. of Nanda (nandagopasutd). You are bark-clad... 
You are Raudri (the fierce one). You have dishevelled hair. You are the death of living beings. 
You are fond of offerings of liquor and‘meat (HV 2.3.10-12). When worshipped by men, you 
will remove all fears of bondage (nrnam bandham ksamayisyasi), terrible death, loss of chil- 
dren, loss of wealth, and disease. Confounding Kamsa, you, Eka, will enjoy the entire world!’ 
(AV 2.3.31, 33) 


And later, after her birth-and escape from Kamsa’s clutches in the prison—house in 
Mathura, the HV explicitly describes her deification among the Vrsnis and Yadavas thus: 


That girl grew up-there, worshipped by the Vrsnis (vrsnisanghasupijita). Oh Janmajeya! 
Understand that this Goddess is born from a portion of Prajapati. Hence she is Ekanamsa— 
one and without any division (from him). All Yadavas with good mind worshipped her 
(piijavanti sma yddavah) since she protected Krsna with her divine body. (HV 2.4.46-48) 


The AV thus describes Ekanamsa in no uncertain terms as not just the sister of Krsna 
and Balarama, but as the great goddess herself in her many different but chiefly furious 
and unorthodox or earthy, tribal forms: dark-complexioned, propitiated with liquor and 
meat, resident of hills, caves and forests, one who removes the fear of terrible disease 
and death and of loss of children and of wealth and is worshipped by forest peoples like 
Sabaras and Pulindas but also by the Vrsnis and Yadavas. And, as in the text so on the 
ground, the unbroken centrality of the worship of the goddess in Mathura is to be seen 
not only from the fact that a large number of feminine terracotta figurines identified as 
saptamatrkas have been found from the post-Mauryan period”? but that till today the 


°8 Vaudeville, ‘Multiple Approaches to a Living Hindu Myth’, pp. 165, 167. 
2° See Joshi, Matrkas: Mothers in Kushana Art. Images of other goddesses like Laksmi, Vasundhara and 
Durga Mahisasuramardini are also found from the Kusana period. 
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Braja parikrama, the circumambulation of Braja (Vraja), ostensibly a Krsnite ritual, 
includes a number of devi shrines.*° The fusing of Krsnite and Sakta forms of worship 
is thus witnessed right from the HV in the form of Ekanamsa. 


Nature Worship and the Krsna Cult 


In conjunction with the composition of the early Krsna cult that I have traced above, let 
us now consider the central element of nature worship associated with it. This is vividly 
on display in the HV, for example, in the very earthy and faunal forms of propitiating 
Ekanamsa as we have seen, or in the naturalistic ensigns of Balarama, as discussed 
above. But most of all, nature worship is embodied in the bucolic Krsna himself and in 
his identification with cows in a literal as well as theologic/symbolic fashion: he is the 
lord and protector of cows (gopdla, govinda) and of the land of the-cows (goloka), 
whose intellect was for the well-being of cows (sarvanbuddhirvrddhikari gavam), and 
who was worshipped and circumambulated by cows and cowherds alike.*! 

Then there is the Govardhana myth whereby Krsna-is ‘revealed as the personi- 
fication of what Vaudeville has quaintly christened. the ‘Eater hill’—the god that 
consumes offerings made to the hill, thereby interlocking the worship of the divine 
mountain with the worship of the divine hero. The whole miraculous spectacle is 
described thus: 


At the end of the sacrifice, in an illusion, Krsna became the hill and consumed the best rice, 
milk, curd and meat that were offered...And said: ‘I am completely satisfied’. Saying this he 
started laughing in the form of the deity of the hill. Seeing the deity in the form of the hill 
(parvatakadram), standing on the peak of the hill, wearing divine garlands, smeared with 
divine ointments, the gopas.considered him as shelter. Splendorous Lord Krsna, concealing 
his form, offered along with the gopas his obeisance to himself in the form of the hill deity. 
(AV 2.17.21-25) 


In the HV, in the reference to giriyajna that is enjoined on the people of Vraja by 
Krsna, there are-other clear statements on the hill as god. This has correctly been under- 
stood as a throw-back to the archaic folk cult, the girimaha, the hill sacrifice/festival, 
which was also closely associated with the nadgamaha (serpent festival), both common 
among pastoral people as revealed in early Buddhist and Jaina literature.*? Further, 
the close association of Krsna and Balarama with other natural markers, namely, the 
Vrnda woods, the Bhandira tree and the Kalindt or Yamuna river that flows through 
Vrndavana in the mythic biography expounded in the HV, that we demonstrated earlier 
in this article—hardly needs recalling. It shows perhaps how these were not figments, 
nor /ila sthalas ‘discovered’ by Caitanya or Vallabha, but were already in place textu- 
ally and on the ground as an immutable part of the natural and mythic geography. The 
supreme importance of worshipping hills, forests and cattle is clearly expressed in the 


30 Vaudeville, ‘Braj, Lost and Found’, p. 65. 

3! HV 2.17.2, 32; 2.19.13, 34-35, 41, 45-46; 2.20.7. A similar indicator of nature worship is Krsna’s associa- 
tion with the rains and with autumn, when his worship as Upendra was ordained after the Girimaha HV 
2.19.57-59. 

32 HV 2.16.43. See Agrawala, Ancient Indian Folk Cults, pp. 42-45. 
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HAV. Thus Krsna, exhorting his fellow-gopas to celebrate Govardhanamahotsava in 
place of the Indramahotsava, speaks thus: 


We, cowherds, live in the forest. Our life is sustained by the wealth of cows. Therefore, cows, 
hills and the forests are our gods (gavo asmaddaivatam viddhi girayasca vandni ca). (HV 
2.16.2) Let us decorate the horns of the cows with peacock feathers. Let us tie bells on their 
neck and decorate the cows with autumn flowers. Let us worship the cows for our well being. 
Let us start the worship of the hill. Let the gods worship Indra and let us worship the hill 
(girirasmabhirijyatam). There is no doubt that the cows are to be worshipped always by all 
(gavo hi piijyah satatam sarvesam natra samsayah). (HV 2.16.42—44) 


Significantly, even today in Mathura, prakrti puja takes precedence over murti puja 
in connection with Krsna worship, in what are obviously long-standing archaic rituals 
such as the bana yatra (forest pilgrimage). In these rites ‘natural objects are the main 
object of adoration, not images and shrines which are secondary’.*? Now, can cults 
and practices of this nature in ancient times be expected to have left durable traces in 
stone and archaeology? We therefore need to make allowance for not just aniconic but 
even animistic modes of worship having prevailed in Mathura alongside iconic and 
structural practices (we of course know Krsna was)worshipped in shrines in Mathura 
(Mora) from the first century BCE/CE and in Vidisa and Ghosundt from at least the 
second century BCE. Iconic representations of him and Balarama are also seen fully 
developed in numismatic evidence as far‘out as at Aikhanum, Afghanistan, also from 
the second century BCE**). 


Conclusion 


I submit that hills, groves, pastures and the river, not only defined the spatial imagina- 
tion of the Krsna cult in HV, but rooted it in the precise location and topography of 
Mathura as we know it. I refer to the fact that early Mathura was indeed situated at the 
junction of different habitats,*> rural, urban, pastoral, hilly, forested and riverside. Also, 
it was a non-nucleated and multi-mound site,*° wherein many of the ninety sites from 
the Sunga—Kusana period were located outside the fortification wall, in concentric 
semi-circles radiating out from it for several kilometres, intersected by various routes 
of communication. Mathura then needs to be understood as a composite landscape. It 
is precisely in this urban annexe, which includes modern sites like Kankali Tila, Mora, 


3 Vaudeville, ‘Braj, Lost and Found’, p. 52. 

34 The early Aikhanum drachmae, bearing images of Krsna and Balarama on the obverse and reverse, are 
seen by some as complicating the issue of origins of Krsna worship and showing that it may have started not 
in Mathura but in the north-west. However, that there is contemporaneous evidence of Krsna worship from 
Mathura as well as Ghosundi and Vidisa in central India suggests that all these seen together can establish 
only the (wide) spread of the cult already in the second century BCE rather than its place of origins. In any 
case, it is well known that trade and traffic between the north-west and Mathura was brisk, especially in the 
Kusana period when the two areas were brought under one rule, and as such the occurrence of faith in the 
cult in the far flung regions need not surprise. 

35 For details see Dalal, ‘Historical Geography of the Mathura Region’, p. 4. 

36 This aspect of early Mathura’s layout is best brought out by Chattopadhyaya, ‘Mathura from the Sunga to 
the Kusana period’, p. 23. 
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Vrindavana, Chaubara and Sonkh (that lie outside Katra Keshavadeva identified with 
the fortified site of Mathura), that a great deal of the archaeological evidence of differ- 
ent cults, including Buddhist and Jaina, is dispersed. Is it so very curious then that 
legends of Krsna, too, were set and enacted in the environs just outside the city of 
Mathura but very much within, as we have seen, its cultural complex? 

The legend of Krsna is thus highly charged with associations that bind the sacred 
geography associated with the mythology very closely with the physical geography of 
Mathura. How is this dense and naturalistic prehistory of the Krsna cult to be understood? 
As aremote, unconnected past? Or as seamless continuities and overlaps without appre- 
ciating which we cannot appreciate the local rootedness of the cult? The latter approach 
is consistent with both archaeology and text for early Mathura. Theories of medieval 
manufacture, on the other hand, perhaps fail to do justice to either kindof evidence. 
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